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N. E. FARMER. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


“NATIVE” AND OTHER CATTLE. 
Messrs. Gaylord §& T'ucker—I have read, with 
great interest, the first volume of the Transactions 
of the New York Agricultural Society; and with 


none of the papers therein contained have I been | 


more pleased, than with the one on “ Neat Cattle,” 
by Henry S. Randall, in which are many useful 
suggestions in regard to the improvement of our 
cattle, and the production of a breed or breeds 
suited to our climate and purposes. 

Mr R. fears that many are ‘too prone to under- 
rate our native stock,” which he thinks “ has pro- 
duced animals that would suffer little by compari- 
son with those of any other breed.” In some 
remarks on Mr Randall’s ideas, by Mr Wm. H. 
Sothain, in the Sept. No. of the Cultivator, is the 
following rather ultra expression: “He [Mr R.} 
may select the best [of the native stock 


man, and my word for it, he will never breed a 
beast that a good judge would condescend to put 
his hand upon.” 

There may be a difficulty, I confess, in deciding 
such a proposition. In the first place, the premises 
should be understood and admitted by the parties. 
What, then, is “native stock?” Here is the grand 
point; and they may as well dispute about the 
merits of British sheep, cr any other species of ani- 
mal which embraces vaticties very widely different 
in their characters, as to attempt to decide that 
matter until this point is settled. 

If Mr Randall is to be allowed, (and this is ob- 


viously his intention,) to take such animals as Mr | 


” 


Rust’s fat ox as specimens of the scrub or “ native 


breed, it appears to me he would be under no ne- | 


cessity of breeding till he is three score years and 
ten, before he could ‘‘ produce an animal that a 
good judge would condescend to put his hand up- 


on.” While on my late trip to the East, I saw 
this ox of Mr Rust’s. He is truly a most superb 
animal. He has, both in shape and color, all the 


leading characteristics of a Hereford ; his should- 
ers are wel] set, his chime full, back short, loin and 
hips very wide, rump long, legs clean and sinewy, 
and he is considerably heavier than any other ani- 
mal I ever saw of so little bone and offal. At the 
time I saw him, Mr Rust thought his weight could 
not be less than 3,700 pounds; and it had been as- 
certained by repeated weighing, that his gain was 
at least three pounds per day. Notwithstanding 


his immense weight, he was, from the justness of | 


his proportions, very active. When lying down, 
he would get up as quick as a sucking calf. 
I saw the man who said he raised this ox; and 


‘tion out of the question, it appears to me there | 


would be as much propriety in taking an animal 


| ‘ 
near Coventry, distinguished himself as a breeder. 


| He too worked upon Sir Thomas Gresley’s stock. 


which should show nll the principal points in shape He was at considerable trouble in procuring bulls 
,and color of an improved Short Horn, as a speci-| from Lancashire and Westmoreland; and he is 
men of the “native stock,” as there is In taking | said to have had the best stock of cattle then 


] if he, 


chooses, and breed them until he is of the age of | 


this ox as such. An example of this kind would 
probably be regarded by the advocates of the Short 
Horns as not altogether fair. 

Your reviewer, Commentator, in the Oct. No. of 
the Cultivator, in his remarks on Mr Sotham’s ex- 
| pression, given above, says Mr Bakewell madea 

similar experiment in England to that proposed by 
/Mr Randall, “and it is presumable with no better 
cattle to begin with than Mr Randall might proba- 
‘bly find among what is called the ‘native breed’ in 


New York.” Now it may be pretty near true that 


| Bakewell began to breed with cattle which were 
| not better than those which some have called native 
in this country ; but from the best evidence to be 
‘had, it seems to me certain, that the animals with 
which Bakewell! began to breed, were not only very 
good in themselves, but belonged to a race whos» 
superior excellence had been long acknowledged. 
| That under his master mind they attained stil] 
| higher improvement, is neither denied nor doubted ; 
but that the originals were altogether superior to 
our common cattle, is plain, if we admit testimony 
on this subject. 

The first great advantage which Mr Bakewell 
possessed over any one who might attempt a simi- 
lar experiment, confining himself to the common 
cattle of this country, was the fired character of his 
|stock. ‘Their leading points had been the same, 
—— admixture, as faras we learn, for ages. 

Hence he might calculate on a certain transmis- 
| sion of the qualities possessed by those he first 
selected, hereditarily, to their offspring. The ori- 
'ginals of our common cattle have been brought 
‘from almost every country and district from which 





| this country has ever received emigrants. 
lanitmals, so heterogeneous in their character, have 
| generally been bred in an indiscriminate, haphaz- 
| ard manner, until they have, in most cases, lost all 
| marked resemblance to any distinct breed. 

Youatt, in the work on British Cattle, gives a 
i very interesting account of the stock from which 
| Mr Bakewell made his original selections. Under 
| the head of the “ Long Horns,” he says: “In the 
| district of Craven, a fertile corner of the West 
| Riding of Yorkshire, bordering on Lancashire, and 


} 


s 


| 8 
‘ern moor lands, there has been from the earliest 

records of British agriculture a peculiar and value- 
ible breed of cattle.” At page 189 is given a por- 
| trait of a Craven bull, « supposed to bear about him 
jmany of the characters of the old breed.” The 
| portrait conveys an idea of a 


mal; one of the best in the book; the body anid 


‘These | 


eparated from Westmoreland chiefly by the west- | 


most excellent ani- | 


limbs indicating surprising strength, with a oe, | 


the history which he gave of him was, that the bull | 
which sired him was ‘part Hereford.” In this, ; ™¢!low coat of hair. 

both he and Mr Rust agreed. I cannot see why| In 1720, it is stated that a blacksmith by the 
this statement need be doubted; for according to name of Wilby, commenced the work of improving 





an account which Mr Bement has published, some 
Herefords were introduced into this part of the 
country several years igo. But history and tradi- 


the Craven cattle, with some cows which he pro- 
‘cured from Sir Thomas Gresley. “Soon after 


| known.” At pages 191, 192, it is said, “ improve- 
| ment had hitherto been attempted to be produced 
by selecting females from the native stock of the 
country, and crossing them with males of an alien 
breed. Mr Bakewell’s good sense led him to im- 
agine that the object might be better accomplish- 
ed by uniting the superior branches of the same 
breed, than by any mixture of foreign ones. On 
this new and judicious principle he started. He 
| purchased two Long Horned heifers from Mr Web- 
ster, and he procured a promising Long Horned 
bull from Westmoreland. T'o these and their pro- 
geny he confined himself.” * © ® Many 
| years did not pass before his stock was unrivalled 
for the roundness of its form, the smallness of its 
bone, and its aptitude to acquire external fat, while 
they were small consumers of food in proportion to 
| their size,” 

| The object in making these quotations is to show 
that the ancestors of Mr Bakewell’s stock had been 
considered excellent long before he began his ca- 
reer as a breeder. 

In what I have said, I disclaim any intention to 
“underrate the native stock,” but have been influ- 
enced only by a wish that the public may be set 
right in matters of fact, 

SANFORD HOWARD. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1842. 








; QUERIES. 
The Albany Cultivator propounds the following 
among other queries to farmers; 


“What experiments have you made the past 
year in husbandry ? and what has been the result ? 
If favorable, you should let it be known that oth- 
ers may practice the same methods; if unfavora- 
ble, that others may escape the error, or be saved 
useless expenditure. Every farmer may do much 
inthe way of experiment, to advance the cause of 
| agriculture, if they are well and carefully conduct- 
ed, and the results given to the public. 

“Are your children at school? and what have 
you done to provide for them and for yourself, the 
| means of acquiring that knowledge so essential to 

success in life? On this point negligence is a 
lerime; parsimony isruin. If you are able to do 
nothing else for your children, you are at least 
able to secure them a competent education. The 
State guarantees the means of this; it is for you 
lonly to use them. Destitute of education, want- 
| ing ordinary intelligence, the man enters upon life 
with all the chances against him. He may suc- 
| ceed, but the odds are fearful. Let it be impress- 
ed on the mind that in this free country, intelli- 
gence is better than wealth.” 








Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambi- 
tion, is the stern corrector of fools, but the salutary 


this,” says Mr Youatt, “Mr Webster, of Canley, counsellor of the wise,—Lacon. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS 


By Hon. Ebenezer Jackson, before the Middlesex Co- 
(Conn.) Agricultural Society. 


NUMBERS AND IMPORTANCE OF FARMERS, 


“The consideration accorded to the farmer in 
our country, is but the homage due to its righiful 
sovereign and possessor. By furmers it was con- 
quered from the savage, by them were its colonies 
planted, and under the guidance of a patriot far- 
mer, they purchased in many a bloody field, its na- 
tional independence. Upon that class of our fel- 
low-citizens, the nation relies as our main bulwark 
against foreign enemies, and upon its pure and en- 
lightened attachment to liberty, for the preserva- 
tion of our political institutions. It is estimated 
that four-fifths of the male population of the Uni- 
ted States are engaged in agriculture, and with 
such a preponderancy, it cannot be questioned that 
the destinses ofthe nation are in their hands, and 
that its safety and prosperity essentially depend 
npon their social and intellectual condition. Form- 
ing thus the primary interest, and vast majority of 
the constituency of the republic, it is surprising 
that they have forborne so long to demand of the 
State and National Governments, that encourage- 
ment which has been so frequently and liberally 
extended to other interests. The legislative boun- 
ty which has at length been appropriated to assist 
the formation of Agricultural Societies, in this 
State, is but the commencement of a system which 
the intelligence of our farmers wil] soon require to 
be carried out so far as a wise economy shall per- 
mit; for next to the promotion of education, no 
better or more rightful use can be made of the pub- 
lio revenue, than in dispensing it for the benefit of 
those who mainly contribute it.” 


PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. 


“ The excellence to which the science of agri- 
culture has attained in some parts of the old world, 
and the results which have retarded attention to it 
in the United States, furnish profitable subjects for 
our consideration, If we find that prodigies have 
been wrought which seem beyond our reach, let us 
derive encoouragement from the reflection, that at 
no very remote period, the husbandry of the best 
tilled portions of Europe was scarcely as advanced 
as ours of the present day, and that the same ener- 
gy and intelligence which have rivalled their man- 
ufactures, cun also bring our agriculture to equal 
perfection. 


“ The colossal power and wealth of Grea ri- | S - ivi j i 
. P Great Bri ‘be formed from the fact stated in the last Report | merous comforts and privileges which the emi- 


tain, have been mainly developed and sustained by | 
her agriculture, which during the last century has 
been fostered by every aid which physical science 
could supply, until it has become the admiration 
of the world. Shut out at one time from all com- 
merce with the rest of Europe, and constantly with- 
drawing immense numbers from her rural popula- 
tion to supply the waste of war, scientific agricul- 
ture, by augmenting the productiveness of the soil, 
provided a compensating remedy for this incessant 
drain upon her labor. Forced by necessity to rely 
upon herself, she exhibited the astonishing fact, 
that a country containing 118,000 square miles, 
(about equal in extent to the two States of New 
York and Pennsylvania,) was capable of sustaining 
in ordinary seasons, independent of foreign supply, 
a population of 24 millions ! 

“ It is less than a century since agriculture be- 
gan to assume its just importance in any part of 
Europe, and only fifty years since the establish- 


Government to extend to this important interest an 
efficient protection. Before that time, the improve- 
men,s in husbandry were partial and desultory—its 
statistics vague and imperfect—and ro accurate 
inode was provided for ascertaining the amount and 
value of its products, or the quantity of land under 
tillage. By means of this Board, all these defi- 


ment by Great Britain, of her celebrated Board of | of these has been the prevalence of a speculative 
Agriculture, the first efficient step taken by that | spirit, which has tempted great numbers to prefer 


the delusive paths of commerce, or the crowded 
ranks of the learned professions, to the more sure 
\though moderate prospects of agriculture. The 
| fatal experience of the last few years has dissipa- 
,ted the dreams of thousands, who have gladly ex- 
changed the harassing and uncertain toils of the 
, counting house, or the long deferred hopes of pro- 


ciencies were supplied ; the true condition of the 
farming interest was for the first time ascertained, | 
and the discovery made, that one half of the whole 


fessional reward, for the healthy independent, and 
unfailing pursuit of husbandry. The same faithful 
| monitor has awakened al] classes of the coimmuni- 
kingdom was ‘either completely waste, or under a ty to the necessity of economy, and of establishing 
very defective system of husbandry.’ A_ spirit of the foundations of public and private prosperity, 
reform was aroused by these investigations through. | not upon the deceptive basis of commercial or finan- 
out the land; the lights of science and experience | cial speculation, but upon honest industry, solid 
were invoked; the press teemed with works upon! credit, and moderate expectations. ‘The evils 
every branch of husbandry, and the ingenuity of which we have suffered, and still suffer, are un- 
the artisan was tasked to supply every facility to | doubtedly grievous; but if they have the effect to 
accomplish the great work. ° . . , bring back the public mind to a healthy tone, and 
‘« Interesting as are the triumphs of skill abroad, | to establish a less fluctuating standard of value in 
their influence upon -us as an example, is by no/ the business concerns of life, posterity wil! have 
means so impressive as that of those which have | Cause to bless the chastening hand which arrested 
been effected in our own country, and especially us in the road to extravagance and ruin. he 
by those of our sister States whose soil and climate; “ Another form in which this impatient ambition 
assimilate with our own. Foremost in this class, | as operated to retard our agricultural advance- 
stands the venerable Commonwealth of Massachu- | ent, has been the emigration of the young and 
setts, whose rapid improvement in agricultural, | enterprising to the fertile regions of the West. At 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity is worthy | 2" carly period of her history, the products of New 
of imitation by every other portion of New Eng- | England, not only sufficed for the support of her 
land. Her legislature early took the lead in dis- | population, but a considerable surplus was annually 
pensing with a liberal hand, protection and encour- | exported, The vast solitudes of the Ohio and the 
agement. Appropriations have for several years | Mississippi had not then been invaded ; and none 
been made for agricultural surveys of the State, to) ad returned to inflame by glowing pictures of 
collect accurate statistical returns of the soil and | their exuberant richness, that discontent to which 
productions, of the proportion of land cultivated in| human nature is so prone. But when the veil was 
the different townships, and in fine to obtain every | Tent, when the interposing forests had bowed be- 


species of information which might exhibit the con- 
dition of agriculture, and the resources of the Coim- 
monwealth. In addition to County Societies, there 
is a State Society, which is enabled by the munifi- 
cence of the Legislature, to offer the most tempt- 
ing and liberal premiums, for which every farmer 
in the State is entitled to compete. The first cat- 
tle show ever held in Massachusetts, was in the 
County of Berkshire in 1814, only 28 years ago; 
and now every county in the State, except a very 


Society and annual show. The improvements in 
cultivation of every description, and in the quality 
jand quantity of domestic supplies, since that peri- 
|od, have been surprising; of which some idea may 





few composed chiefly of maritime towns, has its | 


fore the swelling tide of population, disclosing 
boundless prairies of seemingly exhaustless fertili- 
ty; what more natural than that the inhabitants of 
a stubborn soil should become dissatisfied with 
their lot, and rush to seize the tempting prize 
which nature so bounteously offered. But like all 
extravagant hopes, how often have those of the 
western emigrant been doomed to disappointment ! 
The difficulties and privations which attend settle- 
ments even in the richest territories of the West, 
and the diseases generated by the very fertility of 
the soil, have caused many to return to their early 
homes, and have convinced the rising generation 
that the inducements for removal are frequently 
outweighed by its disadvantages, and by those nu- 





} 


Te ad 


of the State Commissioner, that the sales of neat | grant abandons when he quits the paternal home- 


cattle, stores, sheep and swine during the year 
1840, at Brighton, the great cattle mart of the 


dollars. The existence of such a home market is 
explained by another fact, ascertained from official 
returns in 1838, that the domestic manufactures o 
this little State for that year, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of ninety millions of dollars. These 


possessing few natural advantages over Connecti- 
cut, but on the contrary a less genial climate, prove 
that we need not cross the ocean to discover the 
rich rewards that are sure to follow an improved 
husbandry, in conjunction with manufactures.” 


CAUSES THAT HAVE RETARDED NEW 
AGRICULTURE, 


“ The agriculture of New England has hereto- 
fore been affected by two prominent causes. One 


ENGLAND 





State, amounted to little short of two millions of | 


\stead. Of what avail are cattle upon a thousand 
hills, ifthe loss of health be the price of their ac- 
quisition ? or what is the advantages of granaries 
| filled with corn, when plenty reduces its price to 
one-fourth of its value in New England? Such, 


¢| too, has become the disorder and depreciation in 


the circulating medium of those States most fa- 
vored by soil and climate, that this inconvenience 





evidences of prosperity in a neighboring State, | 8dds no smal] item to the catalogue of the emi- 


|grant’s disappointments... He looks back with 
| longing eyes to his native land; he remembers its 
| pure and wholesome air, its lovely scenery, its neat 
/and comfortable dwellings, its peaceful villages, 
the abodes of law and order--and wonders by what 
fatuity he could have consented to deprive himself 
and his children of those manifold blessings. The 


present sound financial condition of the Eastern 
section of our country, contrasted with that of any 
other portion of the confederacy, is a signal proof 
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that the prosperity of communities does not so CHEERFULNESS—A NEW MEDICINE. | cheerfulness as possible. ‘The feeble and discon- 


much depend apon local advantages, as upon indus- 
try, economy and education. 


energy, and become more permanently wealthy and 
powerfu!, than those of milder climate, and even 
among ourselves, we may sometimes remark in the | 
occupants of a rocky and difficult soil, more of 
thrift than in districts where the earth yields plen- 
teously with little labor.” 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


ALTERING MALE QUADRUPEDS. | 

After commencing operations as a farmer, I ob- 
served with regret, the barbarous method of opera- 
ting on domestic animals, particularly upon swine, 
and in filling the bag with salt or ashes; but those 
who were accustomed to this method could not be 
persuaded to adopt any other practice. The salt 
and ashes applied on such occasions act as & styp-| 
tic, and prevent bleeding, but they excite inflam- 
mation and endanger the life of the animal. | 
have noticed the agony and uneasiness of pigs after 
such applications, and have recommended milder 
ones, !n 18401 lost a large shoat in three days | 
after the operation, and came near losing a steer by 
bleeding from the cord. The method which I con- 
sider preferable is exhibited in the following instan- 
ces: 


Sept. 15th, 1842, Altered a large Berkshire | 


boar, 3 1-2 years old, one that no person would un- | vilege to make and vend a medicine, it shall be for | 
dertake to castrate, lest he should die after the | one that will set the world a laughing, and keep | 
I found a man, however, who was will-| all people good natured and cheerful. 
He used a sharp) heal thyself,” we thought we heard somebody whis- | writings contain much to admire, and show a keen 
knife and made a smooth cut, and after laying bare | per, 


operation. 
ing to act under my directions. 


People dwelling in| 


ig rthern latitudes have always possessed more | : 
high northern latitudes yey | bust and healthy than were the preceding genera- 


| tions. 


his moral vigor and power, and with the part he 


/cines produce—and that is saying much. 


It is generally said, and we suppose correctly, 
that the people of New England are now less ro- | 


We ciaim not to be very wise as to the | 
causes of degeneracy and debility, But it may 
not be useless barely to name their existence. 
Health is so closely connected with not only 
one’s ability to labor in his calling, but also with 


may take in making or marring the enjoyments of, 


| others, that it is a matter to be much thought of | 
}and assiduously attended to. 


The general soberness of our people, and the 


| want of bloom on the American cheek, are proba- | 


bly the results of habits that are common to almost 
all our citizens, Our people may give attention | 
too exclusively to business and to meetings of va- 
rious kinds, which create anxious thought and ex- 
cite exhausting feelings. They may have too few 
recreations—too few frolickings—strictly frolick- 
ings, or merry-makings, which in innocent diver- 
sion, call forth the merry laugh and banish care. 
The good long, loud, hearty laugh, is worth more 
than all the patent medicines that are advertised in | 
all the newspapers, and suld by all the quacks in 
Christendom. Yes, give us a good laugh and tem- 
perance, and with them we can keep off and throw | 
off, more maladies than some of these quack medi- 
When 
we apply at the Patent Office for an exclusive pri- 


« Physician, | 


Yes, Mr Monitor, we will, as soon as we| 


| suspended. 


| facts as widely as possible. 
the prompt resort to such operations would doubt- 
| less have saved many a valuable life. —Albany Dai. 


| solate, it is true, will be greatly benefited by our 


prescription; but the strong and social, who act 
and circulate much in society, will find it good not 
for themselves merely, but by their use of it, all 


others with whom they associate will be benefited 


| also.—Ep, N. KE. FP. 


Opening the Windpipe.—The Bucks County (Pa.) 
Intelligencer makes the following very interesting 
and useful statement: 


“On Wednesday last, Mr James Kerr, an elder- 


ly gentleman, while dining at Mr Tucker's, in our 
, borough, was choked by a piece of roast beef lodg- 


ing in his windpipe; his breathing was almost im- 
mediately orrested, and in the course cf ten or 
twelve minutes, the functions of life were entirely 
At tis critical juncture, Dr. William 
S. Hendrie and Chas. Geoguson arrived, when the 


former immediately opened the trachea, and by in- 
‘flating the lungs repeatedly, in the course of three 
|or four minutes respiration was established, when 
| the obstruction was readily pushed up and dislodg- 
ed from the throat of the patient. 


We Jearn that 
the wound is healing, and that the individual has 


| suffered no inconvenience whatever from the ope- 


ration.” 
We deem ita duty to assist in diffusing such 
Presence of mind and 


Adv. 
Cheerfulness in a Wife. —Charles Dickens, whose 


perception of human character, remarks upon this 


the testis, 1 applied a ligature on the cord, as asur-| have compounded and perfected the drug. We! subject as follows: 


geon would to a bleeding artery, and then cut the | hope to have the simple one that has been proved | A woman may be of great assistance to her 


rear S 





cord below the ligature. ‘The second testis was 
removed in the same manner, and the wound dress- 
ed with a mixture of tar and grease. The opera- 
tion was soon performed, there was no bleeding 
from the wound, and the animal seemed to mind it 
no more than a kick. He eat his allowance daily 
afterwards, and never fell off in flesh from the opera- 
tion, and is now (Nov.) a faut hog. 

On ihe same day nine boar pigs which had been 
weaned some time, were altered without tying the 
cord, and the wounds rubbed with the mixture of 
tar and grease. ‘They never Jost a meal nor ap- 
peared to suffer pain or inconvenietice from the ope- 
ration, and al] speedily recovered. 

October 7th, 1842. Altered a two year old Gal- 
way bull by the same method. Having prepared a 


waxed thread, the cord was tied, and the testes re- | 


moved as in the case of the boar, with the loss of 


only a few drops of blood in cutting through the | 
the tar and | 


skin. ‘The wound was rubbed with 


grease, and the animal after being kept in the barn! 


yard a few nights, was suffered to run in the field. 
The ligature comes away by the sloughing or rot- 
ting of the lower end of the cord, and then the 
wound heals. 

On tlie same day another stout Berkshire boar, 
one year old, was operated upon in the same man- 
ner, without the loss of blood or flesh. He recov- 
ered rapidly, and is now (Nov. 9th,) in a fair way 
to make a heavy porker. Ricumonp. 


If a cause be good, the most violent attack of 
its enemies wil! not injure it so much as an injudi- 
cious defence of it by its friends. — Lacon. 


upon ourself, and one that we shall be willing to| husband, in business, by wearing a cheerful smile 
take—yes, take a box full at a time—be it home- | continually on her countenance. A man’s per- 
opathi¢ or allopathic—let it come which it may, | plexities and gloominess are increased a hundred 
| we hope to take it in good large doses, and shake | f9}q when his better half moves about with a con- 
| our sides till all the old aches and pains drop out | tinual scowl upon her brow. A pleasant, cheerful 
of our corporation. If we can only have the good | wife, is a rainbow sct in the sky, when her hus- 
luck to compound and get used forthwith what we band’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests ; 
are looking for, we shall have a very good oppor- | but a scowling and fretful wife in the hour of trou- 
|tunity to try thoroughly its virtues; for nothing | ble, is like one of those fiends who delight to tor- 
| but what is potent, will in these hard times take | tyre Jost spirits.” - 

the screws out of the face. If our medicine shall _ er 
|only cure ourself and our neighbors now while|  (4n Jrisk Argument.--As the late Mr G., a far- 
failures and bankruptcies, and losses and gloomy mer at Duddingstone, once stood at his gate, an 
prospects are grievous epidemics, why, then in com- | frish lad came up to him and requested to be em- 
mon times, every one who will use our pills accord. | ployed. Mr G.,“Go away, sir! I will never em- 
ing to proper directions, will be able to suffuse his | ploy any of your countrymen again,” 
face with the perpetual sunshine of smiles and good| «Wy hy, your honor?” said Pat,“Sure we are 
| nature. , good workers: God bless you! do give me a job !” 
We have no idea of divulging our secret, but be-| “No, I won’t ;” said Mr G., “for the last Irish. 
tween you and us, reader, we wil! just hint, that a man lemployed died on my hands, and I wag 
strong faith that God will never forsake the right- | forced to bury him at my own charge.” 
-eous, nor let his seed be seen begging bread; that! ‘“Arrah, your honor! you need not fear that of 
|industry, economy, good will to man, and a con- me; for] can get a certificate that I never died 
| science void of offence—we will merely hint that) in the employment of any master I ever served !” 
| these will be parts of that medicine which we shall! There was no resisting this. Poor Patrick got 
lurge the world to use; and as soon as all shall | employment and without the certificate-—English 
have tried it faithfully, we have no doubt that we | paper. 


can get certificates and affidavits, that it will work | ome 

| the most astonishing cures. In advance we wish The London Standard says the cum of £640 

|to proclaim to all concerned, that our medicine | (equal to $2840 60) has lately been given for the 
‘bulb of a new tulip, called the Citadel of Antwerp. 


will work best in the most healthy and cheerful | 
persons, and therefure we would have them com- | —s isi 
mence immediately, making their bodies as strong | Vice, virtue, and time, are three things that nev- 
and vigorous, and their hearts as full of innocent | er stand still.—Lacon. 
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From the Albany Cultivator, 


LARD OIL. 
We have received from various sources, inqui- 
ries as to the nature and preparation of oil from 


lard—a subject which is becoming a matter of 


great interest to the country; and we have em- 
bodied below such information as can be obtained, 
for those interested. 

Neither animal fat or vegetable oils, are homo- 
geneous, but are composed of two substances, one 
of which remains solid, while the other is fluid. 


These two substances are termed Olein and Stea- | 


rine—the first being the fluid part, and the latter 
the solid. 

‘he degree of hardness or fluidity of the origi- 
nal fat or oi], such as tallow, lard, olive oil, &c., is 
depending on the relative proportion of these two 
substances ; tallow containing more stearine than 
lard, and the latter more than the vegetable oils. 
Chevreul was the first to distinguish and separate 
these two principles, a discovery which promises 
to effect quite a change in some of our commer- 
cial interests, and to influence in no slight degree 
our agricultural ones. 

Lard melts at a temperature of about 82°; its 
specific gravity at GO° is 0.938. By long and pow- 
erful pressure at 42° between folds of blotting pa- 


per, it yields 62 parts in 100 of weight, of colorless | 


olein or oil, of the specific gravity of 0915. Of 
this 100 of boiling alcohol dissolves 123 parts. 
The solid part of the Jard left after the olein is ex- 
tracted, is solid, granular, and fuses at about 100°. 
Thies is the substance which when made into can- 
dles, resembles spermaceti in hardness, and burns 
with much clearness, while the oil so extracted is 
the lard oil, which is rapidly coming into use for 
lamps, machinery, woollen factories, &c. The 
olein and stearine of olive oil can be separated in 
the same manner as lard, by reducing the oil to a 
low temperature, and submitting it to the same pro- 
cess, . The fact that the olein remains combined 
with the alcohol in which lard, tallow, &c., has 
been boiled, while the stearine separates on ‘cool- 
ing, constitutes the base of the processes for sepa- 
rating and renderis marketable the two articles. 


The processes adopted by different manufactu- 
rers vary very much, and this is the reason why 
some samples are much more perfect than others. 
That prepared according to the patentof J. H. 
Smith, New York, is a good article, and we ex- 
tract so much of his account of his method, as will 
give a general view of his process. It may not be 
amiss to state, however, that the Philadelphia man- 
ufacturers produce superior oil by a somewhat dif- 
ferent mode ; and those of Cincinnati, by still anoth- 
er system of treatment. After stating that the ves- 
sel in which the lard is to be melted and boiled, 
should be of a capacity of from ten to one hundred 
barrels, and that the length of time required for the 
separation depends much on the quality of the lard, 
(that which is fresh not requiring more than four 
or five hours, while that which is old may require 
ten or twelve,) he goes on to say: 


** My most important improvement in the within 
described process, consists in the employment of 
alcohol, which I mix with the lard in the kettle or 
boiler at the commencement of the operation. When 
the lard has become sufficiently fluid, I gradually 
pour and stir into it about one gallon of alcohol to 
every eighty gallons of lard, taking care to incor- 
porate the two as intimately as possible; and this 


has the effect of causing a very perfect separation 
of the Stearine and Eleaine from each other, by 
the spontaneous granulation of the former, which 
takes place when the boiled lard is allowed to cool 
in a state of rest. I sometimes combine camphor 
with the alcohol, dissolving about one-fourth of a 
pound in each gallon of alcohol, which not only 
gives an agreeable oder to the products, but ap- 


object In view; the camphor, however, is not an 
essential ingredient, and may be omitted; while 
spirit of a lower proof than alcohol may be used, 
but not with equal effect or benefit, 

“ After the boiling of the lard with the alcohol 
/ has been continued for a sufficient length of time, 
the fire is withdrawn or the supply of steam cut 
off, and the mass is allowed to cool sufficiently to 
be ladled or drawn off into hogsheads or other auita- 
ble coolers, when it is to be left at perfect rest to 
cool down and acquire the ordinary temperature of 
| the atmosphere ; and as the cooling proceeds, the 
| granulation consequent upon the separation of the 
| Stearine from the Eleaine will take place and be- 
|come perfect. The material is then to be put into 
| bags and pressed moderately under a press of any 





suitable kind, which will cause the Eleaine to flow | 


|out in a state of great purity, there not being con- 
‘tained within it any appreciable portion of Stea- 
rine; and this pressure is to be continued until the 
Stearine is as dry as it can be made in this way. 
| The masses of solid matter thus obtained, are to 
| be re-melted, and in this state are poured into box- 
es or pans of the capacity of ten or twelve gallons, 
and allowed to form lumps or blocks, which when 
removed from these vessels, are piled or stacked in 
a room fora week or ten days, more or less, the 
|room at a temperature of nearly 80°, which will 
cause a sweating or oozing from the blocks, and 
| they will improve in quality. The blocks are then 
| to be rolled in cloths or put into bags, and these 
| placed between plates, are to be submitted to very 
heavy pressure by means of an hydraulic press. 
| After this pressure, it is brought again into the 
|form of blocks, and these are to be cut up by 
means of revolving or other knives or cutters, when 
the pieces thus obtained are to be put into bags 
and subjected to the action of hot water or of steam, 
in a press, unti)] it becomes hard enough to be man- 
ufactured into candles, or put up for other purpo- 
ses to which it may be desired to apply it. And 
the manner of subjecting it to the action of heated 
water or steam is, to place the bags containing the 
Stearine, in a box or chest into which heated water 
or steam may be introduced, but not to such extent 
as to fuse the Stearine. A follower is then to be 
placed against the bags contained in the chest or 
box, and moderate pressure made upon them, and 
the material will now be found to have acquired 
all the required hardness, and to possess a wax- 
like consistency, such as would generally cause it 
to be mistaken for wax.” 


We consider the manufacture of oil from lard, 
as one of the most important ones, particularly for 
the agriculture of the great West, that has yet 
been attempted ; and its influence is as yet but be- 
ginning to be felt in the country generally. For 
the use of the light houses on the lakes west of 
Ontario, about 11,000 gallons are annually requir- 
ed; for steamboats, ships, machinery, &c. west of 
the Alleghanies, about 30,000 gallons more, mak- 
ing a total of some 40,000 gallons annually ; and 
this amoundt is rapidly increasing. 

We find in the Cincinnati Gazette, the follow- 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 





pears to co-operate with the alcohol to effect the | 


_ing statement respecting one of the manufactories 
‘of lard oil in that city, and it must be remembered 
‘that this is only one of many establishments al- 
‘ready in operation for this mamufacture. They 
are springing up in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
| Ohio; and the increasing demand for lard in the 
_Aulanic cities, proves that the manufacture is not 
, confined to the country west of the mountains, 

“R.W. Lee & Co. use every twentyfour hours, 
sixteen barrels of Jard at their establishment. Jt 
‘requires portions of two hogs to make a keg of 
|lard; and portions of five hogs to make a barrel. 
| We killed, last year, about one hundred and eight 
| thousand of these animals in the city, and the cal- 
‘culation is that about the same number are killed 
‘out of it and brought to the city, so that we may 
put down the number in our market, at two hund- 
}red and sixteen thousand. From these data it will 
|be seen that one manufactory uses up the lard of 
| 160 hogs every twentyfour hours, or 1120 a week, 
,or 4800 a month , or 58,400 a year !* so that a few 
| manufactories of this kind would consume portions 
‘of all the swine that the farmers in our section of 
the country could raise.” 


| The farmers of the Mississippi valley can make 
\lard enough to supply the United States with oil 
and candles, we have no doubt, and probably fur- 
nish some for exportation, to be returned to us in 
the form of olive oil, as, from the demand for lard 
for exportation in our chief cities, is now doubt- 
less the case. 


There is no question but that the oil made from 
pure lard is fitter for every purpose to whicl: olive 
‘oil is applied, than that, and the difference in price 
makes the transmutation an object of some conse- 
quence, 


There is certainly no assignable limit to the 
quantity of pork and Jard that the West can pro- 
duce, should the demand in any form warrant the 
efforts of the farmers in that department of agri- 
culture ; and of the quality of the oil when proper- 
ly prepared, there cannot be the least doubt. The 
Cleveland Herald, in announcing the establishment 
of a Jard oil manufactory in that place, says :— 
“Lard oi] for machinery and wool is unrivalled. 
It can be made to remain fluid in the coldest weath- 
er, and the oil can @o more come back to Jard, than 
whiskey can be brought back to corn, when it is 
properly manufactured. The stearine candles are 
of various qualities, from common to those exceed- 
ing the best of sperm. They burn better, stand a 
| greater temperature, last longer, and are, as well 
‘as the oil, afforded much cheaper than sperm.” 





Corn oil might be made to a great extent in the 
West, and considerable quantities have already 
been brought eastward. But the fact that it is 
only produced in distilleries, and that its use must 
be coupled with the extension of one of the great- 
est evils that can afflict any country, will prevent 
;the manufacture to any extent. We have seen 
|corn oil burned in lamps, and it proved of the best 
| quality for that purpose; and could its production 
| be separated from that of alcohol, think it would 
soon become one of profit to the western country, 
As it is, oil from lard will be depended on to sup- 
| ply the country west of the mountains, and from 
‘the quantity that has already been exported east- 





*We give the artiele as we find it, but do not see how 
the results stated follow from the detagiven. Five hogs 
to a barrel, and sixteen barrels daily, are 80 hogs daily, 
instead of 160, and so throughout the reckoning. —Eds. 
Cult. . 
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ward, it bids fair to become a formidable competi- 
tor to the whale oil of the Atlantic States, 

We have stated that of good lard, 62 Ibs. in 100 
were oil, and the remainder stearine ; but this pro- 
portion, it must be recollected, will not be obtained 
in the process of ordinary manufacture, where the 
details cannot be as accurate as in the laboratory 
of the chemist. T'allow contains about three-fourths 
its weight of stearine, which in the best specimens 
much resembles wax in purity and burning. It is 
provable that more simple and cheap methods of 
separating stearine and olein will be discovered, 
than those now used, as the whole manufacture 
may he considered in its infancy. 


CLOVER FOR MANURING LAND. 


A member of the United Society of Shakers, of 
Canterbury, N. H., who are noted for their good 
husbandry, communicates to the editor of the Far- 
mer’s Monthly Visitor, the following “ Directions 
for nsing Clover for Manuring Lands” : 


“If your soil is poor and wants enriching for 
tillage, seed well with clover and timothy, when 
sown with wheat, barley or oats, and give it a good 
dressing of plaster. After harvest, be careful not 
to have ic pastured antil the foliowing sumer. In 
July turn in any kind of stock you please, and pas- 
ture it the remainder of the season. The next 
spring plaster it again, and turn in your cattle as 
you do in other pastures. In the fal!, say Octo- 
ber, turn over the land for another crop. The 


spring following harrow first lengthways the fur- | 


row: then sow your wheat, berley or oats, and 
barrow twice, crossing the furrow. Before the 
last harrowing sow your grass seed. Then follow 
the some process as before another two seasons ; 
after which it is presumed your land will be strong 
enough to bear taking off two or three crops be- 
fore it is again seeded. And by continuing a ro- 
tation of crops, say corn, oats, wheat or rye—then 
clover as before—it will be rather improved than 
otherwise, provided plaster will produce clover on 
your land as it does on some lands in the State of 
New York. 

From four to six quarts of clover seed per acre 
and four quarts of timothy do well in this case; 
but in seeding for mowing we should vary (increase?) 
the proportion. 

From one and a half to two bushels of plaster 
is about right for an acre. 

The plaster may be sown when the land is first 
seeded with clover, or it may be omitted till the 
following spring; but as it is a protection to the 
young clover against drought, it is generally sown 
then and the following spring too. 

Which is preferable, to pasture or plow in the 
clover, our experience does not enable us to de- 
cide.” 


On this last point (says the editor of the Visitor,) 
it must be inferred that the plowing in will sooner 
or more effectually effect the object than pasturing. 
But inasmuch as in the process of pasturing there 
is no loss of crop for a single season, so if by 
that process the land can be enriched, it would 
seem to be the better way of accomplishing the 
object. 





There is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man, 
really is so; but he that thinks himself the wisest, 
is generally the greatest fool.—Lacon. 
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CALCULATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Few people are aware of the comforts that may 
be procured for a poor family by the aggregate 
savings of even four-pence-half-penny a day for 


are practically acquainted with the essential prin- 
iciple, as it relates to the frequent disbursing or 
withholding of small sums of money, often wasted 
in trifling indulgences, which neither profit the 
mind nor the body. 

We would neither advocate nor defend parsimo- 


economy, and make some suggestions that may 
pass for what they are worth. Ifthey benefit none, 
they will certainly harm none. Most people in- 
dulge themselves and their children, in various lit- 
tle matters, involving more or less expense, and 
| they are certainly not to blame for doing so to the 
parle of their ability; but there are certain ex- 
| penditures in which many grown people indulge, 
plaeeacrna to but little in detail, the aggregate of 
| which, if saved, would amount to a considerable 
|sum, and go far toward purchasing a snug little 
\farm or comfortable dwelling. Suppose for in- 


'stance, a man who had been in the habit of spend- 





| ing four-pence-half-penny a day for liquor, or any 


| unnecessary and unprofitable indulgence, were to 

deposit that sum in a box, and not use it till 365 
| days had elapsed, he would then find he had 
822 811-4. Ifatthe end of the year, times should 
| be hard, this sum would be a great help to him, in 


| supplying his family with necessaries. 





Suppose, 
however, he should lay by from his earnings 12 1-2 
cents a day, that is to save it, let us see what it 
| comes to in a few years, if placed at interest, to- 
| gether with the continued daily amount egaved, to 


‘be added to the principal sum annually, and al] 





| kept drawing interest, by which it would be com- 
| pounding itself—at the end of the first year he 
‘would have the simple amount saved, that is, 
| $45 73—at the end of the 

2d year £94 30 
3d 145 55 
4th “ 200 05 

Sth « 257 78 

6th «€ 318 98 

7th “ 383 85 

8th « 452 71 

Oth « 534 50 

10th “ 602 76 


This may serve to give some idea of the aggre- 
| gate increase by interest and deposit of savings. 
| If the calculation be extended to ten more years in 
the same way, the sum will amount to about $1670. 
And how many there are, complaining of their pov- 
erty, who might, by a little self-denial, save 12 1-2 
cents a day. 

We may all be assured that there is no alchymy 
like economy. It will be found that almost all 
those who are, or have been noted for their wealth, 
began with little or nothing, and however different 
in other respects, have agreed in that of strict 
economy.—Newburyport Herald. 


classes, that they may like what they eat; while it 
is seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they may 
eat what they like. 


Breath—Air received into the lungs by many 
young men of fashion, for the important purpose 
| of sinoking cigars and whistling a tune. 





lone year; in other words, there are very few who | 


ny, but simply illustrate some of the rudiments of | 


Appetite—A relish bestowed upon the poorer | 


ay 
Good Sentiments.—Mr A. E. Ernest, of Bibb co., 
'Geo., informs us that for several years past, he has 
| been experimenting in the culture of silk, and has 
been eminently successful. The closing remarks 
}of Mr Ernest's paper, contain so much truth and 
good sense, that we are unwilling to withhold them 
‘from our readers. —, 2b. Cull. 


| The condition of our country certainly requires 
‘that we should all be doing what we can to relieve 
| it from its present unhappy state. The distresses 
of the country have clearly been brought about, by 
our consuming more than we have produced; and 
it can be relieved by producing more than we con- 
sume, and in no other way. Itis folly, or worse 
than folly, to expect relief in any other way. No 
| single individual can do much, but each one can 
|do something. Any person can in himself furnish 
jan example of industry and economy, if they will, 
|and this is precisely what is wanting. If [ can 
ithrow $1000 or $10,000 worth of silk into market 
levery year, I shall do something ; and so with any 
| other articles which we can produce, but for which 
|we now depend on foreign countries. 1@ con- 
tributions of each may be small, but the aggregate 
is large ; and it is productive industry that tells on 
the nation’s prosperity.” 








|  Bees.—“ The best place to put bees in is a dry, 
| cold, and dark room or out-house. The colder the 
/ winter the better, if the airis dry. Damp cold 
| gives bees the rot. Put your bees there the last 
| week in November, and let them sleep quietly till 
‘the flowers begin to come out inthe spring. In 
| Switzerland a whole village club together, and 
|hire a cold dry room, which they darken and put 
| all their bees in.” 


We find the above in an exchange paper, and 
| think the system recommended at least plausible, 
| So long as bees remain torpid they do not eat ; and 
|to keep them in this state, the temperature of the 
| place where they are kept must be low; it must 
‘also be dry, or the mass of bees and comb will be- 
come mouldy. Bees die in multitudes by being 
enticed out of their hives in sunny days, before 
they are able to obtain food, or get back to their 
hives.—Alb. Cult. 





New England Cattle—Speaking of the Cattle 
| Show of the Hartford Co. Agricultural Society, the 
| Albany Cultivator says: 





«“ We have long been of the opinion that no part 
'of the world can show such numbers of fine work- 
ing cattle as New England ; and the shows of thie 
| year have given ample proof of this fact. A bad 
| day will it be for New England when she substi- 
| tutes horse for ox labor on the farm, as many other 
parts of the U. 8. have done, where no particular 
necessity for this course existed.” 


Sugar from Corn.—We are gratified to see from 
papers in various parts of the country, that experi- 
| ments are making to test the practicability of mak- 
ing sugar from corn, and that so far they all ap- 
pear to have been successful in producing good 

molasses at least. ‘The great richness of cornstalk 

| juice, when the plant is prevented forming ears, is 
\truly surprising, and far exceeds that of the cane. 
| Mr Goodrich, of Terre Haute, Ia., finds that eight 
gallons of such juice makes two gallons of molas- 
ses, pronounced by competent judges equal to su- 
gar house molasses, and other experimenters have 
arrived at the same results.—.2/b. Cult, 
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| an NOTIC E. 

Those indebted for one and more years’ subscription 
to this paper, are earnestly requested to remit the amount 
of their dues forthwith, and greatly oblige 

Dee. 28. Tue Pup.isners 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
With this number we close our labors for the calen- 
dar year, aud complete the second yeai of our editorial 
We one of those resting pla- 


services. have come to 


ces in life's journey, where the impulse is to look back | 


upon the past, and to turn the mental eye also toward 
the misty and uncertain future. 

Between us and our readers, a3 far as we know, the 
year has passed pleasantly and happily. 
have been pleasant to us, and we have had many grati- 
fying evidences that they have been satisfactory to many 
whom it gives us much pleasure to please. We have 
aimed more to meet the approbation of the discreet, 
moderate, and reflecting, the temperate and deyout, than 
to gain favor and subscriptions from the lovers of novel- 
ty and excitement, and those of unhealthy moral crav- 
ings. 
we have taken, to fill our pages weekly with exoggera- 


It would have been an easier way than the one 


ted and bombastic accounts of the pleasures and profits 
of agricultural labor, with more ornate but less true se- 
lections; with stories of more startling interest, but of 
less healthy moral action. More spice could have been 
put into our weekly dish, had we not feared that the 
condiment, though grateful to the palate, would prove 
harmful to the health. 
out pages by fault-finding and detraction—but such 
things, however exhiliarating for the moment, would be 


We might have given zest to 


permanently more or less poisonous both to ourselves | 


and to our readers. 
there were none,) we think now, as we look back, 


With few exceptions, (and we wish 
that 
we have kept within the bounds of facts, of truth, 
of sound morals and of kindness and good will to 
all men. Sober reflection always tells us to keep there, 
The past, in our editorial course, has been mostly 
pleasant and gratifying. Thorns, it is true, have grown 
beneath and around the roses we plucked, and we have 
sometimes been annoyed by their points—but not often 
or much. In future we hope to be diligent, and true té 
our views of duty to those who shall read our writings ; 
true to them as farmers, as those devoted to the most 
extensive and the most important of worldly pursuits, 
and true to them as moral beings. Such are our hopes— 
but our power to do, is in the hands o 
the future with an vlads veil. 


THE FARMER'S ALMANAC FOR 1843. 


BY ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


Once more our trusted and valued chronicler of what 
has been or is to be, in the risings and settings of the | 


Our labors | 


} who covers | 


| AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS OF OUR LEGIS.- 


LA'TORS. 

Before we issue another number, the representatives 
of the people will assemble here to do their work. 
Whether the meeting weekly for agricultural diseus- 
sions will be revived by them, Such 
meetings have been, to many farmers, highly instructive 

- 
and gratifying. 


we know not. 


Many interesting and valuable facts 
have been disclosed there, and valuable opinions have 


fallen from the lips of many men of wisdom and expe- | 


rience. Good has come from the meetings—but here, as 
| ia the case in most assemblies of men, the good has with | 
| it admixtures of evil. Questions theoretical—quesiions 


that awaken party feelings—are apt to work in, more or 


less distinetly, and interrupt a direct progress toward the | 


practical farming. 
and benefit of these meetings is, the vagueness and want 


of point in many speakers. 
heard ridicule and sarcasm, and from lips not wiser than | 
the heads at which they were directed. But the evil 
we have thought greatest, though possibly it has no ex- 


istence out of our own imagination, comes of the fact 
that Gen. A., Col. B., Maj. C., and Esq. D., are not al- 
ways as good farmers and as wise men as their high 
A hear- 
erof the remarks may eee through the speaker, and be 
able to make qualifications; but the reader of an impar- 
tial report, who knows none of the speakers, 


sounding titles lead distant readers to suppose. 





must sup- 

| pose them all equally competent to give good advice— 
jor at least he has no sufficient means of judging who are 
the best advisers. 

Appearances are that our representatives this year 
to settle cases of contested elections, 
that their legislative duties at the first of the session 
will confine them tothe house and the caucus rooms so | 
closely, that farming will be but little thought of. Should 
any of the members start the meetings, we are ready to 
| assist them as far as our other engagements will permit. 





DANA’S MUCK MANUAL—NEW EDITION, 
WITH ADDITIONS 

Last year we noticed with approbation the first edi- 

tion of this work, 





We continve to hold it in as much | 
regard as immediately upon its first perusal. 
it shall be sustained as a work of authority by future Ja- 


borers in the field of agricultural chemistry, ig a ques- 


tion which no one ean venture to answer without more 
acquaintance with the subject than we claim to possess. 
But what cotemporary and future chemists shall think 


mer. Dr. Dana has attempted more definitely and sing- 
| ly to shed the light of the chemistry of agriculture upon 

its practical operations than any other American writer. 

In this he has done a good work. Ile has given many 
| valuable directions which every one can understand. 
The work will awaken thought and lead to many val- 
uable experiments. Those parts which treat of the 


‘properties, value and modes of preparing peat and 


elucidation of questions of fact that bear directly upon | 
Another drawback to the interest | 


Occasionally, too, we have | 


may find it no easy matier to make a government, and | 
We apprehend | 


Whether | 


of the work, is of little consequence to the practical far- | 


“te the peilas to the new emission, Dr. Wins says : 

“ It may be observed that this edition is enlarged, it is 
hoped enriched, by several pages of new matter. Among 
the principal additions are several articles on manures, 
and a sketch of the celebrated Mulder's researches on 
geine. ‘The whole has been carefully revised.” 
Bixby & Whiting, Lowell, publishers. 








STOVES. 
Mr Potsam—All judicious persons must fully concur 
with you, in your paper of Dec. 14, as to the great mis- 
chief done by “the unhealthy air and great heat” of 
stoves ; but is not the fault less in the stoves than the 
people? Ifthey will burn, as 1 do, only one cord of 
| wood a year,and keep a3or4 inch ventilator always 
open during bed time, as 1 do, directly into the chimney, 
near the floor, I will insure them little heat enough, and 
an atmosphere at least as pure as the air of summer. 
But opinions and theories are the bond-lsaves of facts. 

For about four years I have been struggling against a 
complaint of the lungs, which has confined me to the 
‘house much of the time in summer, and almost wholly 
‘in winter. During that time, I have used in winter the 

‘* Air-tight Wood Stove,” strictly by the accompanying 

_ directions, and have gained in health incomparably more 
/in winter than in summer, and enjoyed more comfort. 
My physicians now say thatI am not in consumption, 
and that with care I am likely to escape it 


I have now the “ Air-tight Coal Stove” beside me, ul] 
sheet iron except grate and damper, with no lining. Ital- 
| Most never goes out, nor gets red hot. Duringthis Decem 
| ber, it has kept the thermometer on the back side of my 
room, (15 feet square,) at an average of inore than 60°, 
| day and night, with an average of not more than eleven 
pounds of anthracite coal per 24 hours. he air of the 
rvom is far moister and softer than with an open fire, 
but somewhat drier than with the Air-tight Wood Stove, 
| Which usually keeps the windows overspread with dew 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WEDGEWOOD. 

We thank the author of the above for his communica- 
tion, and will say to our readers that his name is left at 
our Office, and that he avews his willingness to make 
oath to the correctness of his statements. 


| A large number of sheep have been Jately slaughtered 
lin the neighborhood of Rochester, N. Y., for their pelts 
,and tallow. Upwards of twelve liundred have been 
| slaughtered by one firm. The process is this: The 
sheep after being stripped of their skins, are hung up be- 
fore large fires, in rows of 20 or 25, and roasted until 
‘the tallow begins to run freely. They then put them 
| into large presses, where all the tallow is expelled, The 
| pelts fetch 38 cents on an average, and the tallow sells 
‘at Scents per pound. ‘The remains of the sheep are fed 
| to swine.—Selected. 





| The “ hog season” has commenced in earnest in Ohio. 
The Cincinnati Gazette of the 12th, says that for the 


sun, in the waxings and wanings, und the comings up| swamp mud, (our hobby, muck,) we regard as of great week preceding, upwards of one thousand hogs were 


and goings down of the moon, in the ebbings and flow- 
ings of tides, &c. &c.,—once more he has sent out his 
work, and we wish him an extensive sale. 


THE FARMER’S REGISTER, 


We learn, with regret, from the last No. of this ex- 
ceedingly valuable periodical, that Edmund Ruffin, Fsq., 
its able editor and proprietor, has disposed of his interest 
yn the publication to Mr Thos. S. Pleasants, who will 
after the close of the present year, conduct the work. 





value. These vegetable deposites inthe lowlands, much 


}of which is but the wash from more elevated grounds, 


| are nature's manures, and man is wise when he employs | 
! 


| himself in putting them back upon the spots where they 
had their growth. 
fertility. The Muck Manual will be of use in guiding | 
|inany a farmer in the processes of preparing this muck. 


The present edition is, if we may judge fiom its ap- 


| pearance, to be sold for less than a dollar, which was | 


| the price of the former one. 


They there will increase the soil’s | 


| packed daily—about twenty establishments being in full 
‘blast. ‘Che number packed at each house varies from 
one hundred to one thousand daily, great care being 
| taken this year in the business, on account of the fault 
which has heretofore been found with the condition of 
American pork afier a voyage across the Atlantic. One 
establishment has an imported Irish pork-packer. 





The integrity that lives only on opinion, would starve 
| without it —Lacon, 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 
The Premiums for the best Winter Apples will be award- 
ed on SATURDAY next, Dec. 31, at the Horticultural 
Rooms. Gentlemen are requested to forward their best 


specimens for exhibition. B. V. FRENCH, 
Dec. 23 Chairman 





a THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Phet mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nori iecly exposure, for the week ending Dec. 25. 





“Dec. 1842. | 7,A.M.{12,M.{5,P.M.[ Wind. — 








Monday, 9) 7 25 a (ltl UK 
‘Tuesday, 20 10 | 28 | 29 | N.W. 
Welnasday, 21 28 | 32 33 | i. 
‘Thursday, 22] 36 38 | 36 N. W. 
Frilay, 23! 16 18 | 17 | N. W. 
Saturday, 24 | 2 | 19 9 N. W. 
Sunday, 25 | a to 4 4 i. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 26, 1542. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 500 Beef Cattle, 2500 Sheep and 80 
Bwine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week, a few extra $5 75. First quality, $420 a 
450. Second quality, $3 50a 3 75. Third quality, $3 00 
a 350. 

Sheep —Lots were sold from 80 cts., $150. Wethers, 
some of which were stall fud, from $1 50, to 3 50. 

Swine.—No lots were sold to peddle. At retail from 
3 to 41-2. 





C/O eee ~ : — 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
alO0c. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Cauary Seed, $3 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

The arrivals of the week were 30 to 40,000 bushels Corn, 
avd damand being limited, prices are somewhat lower. 


Corn—Northern, old, bushel 53 to 60—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 57 a 538—Southern flat yellow, new, 52 a 53— 
do. do. white 50 a 52 --do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 


0) a — —Rye, Northern, 72 a 73 —do. Southern, 62 a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 23 a 30—Nerthern do. 30 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 


FLOUR, The market since the last review has been ex 
tremely dull. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $475 a 4 87 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a0 0 do. free of garlic, $4 75 a 0 00 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, 4 75 
— —Georgetown, $5 00 a 5 25—Richmond Canal, $4 75 a0 00 
—do, City, 30 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 30 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $4 75.a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 84 87 a 
000—do tancy brands $5 00a 512 — Ohio via Canal, 
$475 a0 0v—do do New Orleans, cash $4 75 a000. Rye, 
8) 60 a 50 0—Indiax Meal in bbls. $2 75 a 3 00. : 


PROVISIONS. The transactions of the week have been 
to a moderate extent, sustaining the last quotations. 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $760 2 775—Navy—86 75a 
7 25.—No. 1,5 00 1600—do Prime $3 508 4 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 60 a 00 00—do Clear $1050 a 11 00 
do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime $500 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 0020000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a000— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00 ~ 
Butter, shipping, 6 aS—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7a 74 — do 
South and Western, 6 3-4 a7 1-2. Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2— 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4a5—do new milk, 7 a 0. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts. per pound. 


, Wehave no change to notice in this article. The sales 


fleece and pulled, have been made to supply the immediate 
wants of manufacturers. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- 
ean full blood, do 33 a 35--Do 3-4 de 32 a 33—Do. 1-2do 


washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13-—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
uo. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 35—No. 1 do. do. do. 23 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20a 22— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 

HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

Nothing doing of any great importance. Prices gre with- 
out material change. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb.9a912. 2d do.do. do, 7a 7 1-2. 


HAY, per ton, 816 to 18—Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 1, 
EGGS, 18 a 20. 





CORN SHELLERS. 
A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 


can be used in all cases for lurge or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 





| good advantage, though a man to turn, and a bey to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
| portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 


! one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 

| habitants of a small town. 

| Wi tts's Improvep Dovete Operating Corn Suet- 
LeER.—The inost perfect and substantial article that has been 


introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by | 


| hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
|the sdme time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark 
et street. 


FWILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 








This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to ether machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
| to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
}euts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
| most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 

from one to two busheis of roots per minute. For sale by 
| J. Bu ECK & CO., Nos, 51 and 52 North Market st. 
| 


| 
1 





SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOVER ROOTS, 

Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
| land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 
| Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 


| Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark | 
| blue, hight blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white | 


| with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
| prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts, 
| Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
| single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throil for fore- 
| ing, Parrots, &. &e. 
| Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red avd 
| yellow, &c. &c- &e. 
| Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
| Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of all colors and varieties, Glad- 
jiolus, Lilies, Peonies, &c. &c. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 and #g 

| North Market st. Oct. 26 


23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, | 


Various machines for this purpose have been invented = It} 


and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to} 


| POUDRETTE! PUUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
 Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
| factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by JBRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 

st., Boston. Oct. 26. 
FENCE CHAINS 

| Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 62 North Market st. April 21 


| HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been mace the reap year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
‘has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
l turning in every particle of grass or slubble, and leaving the 
|ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 

mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 

Plongh works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
} the holding and the team. ‘The Comittee at the late trial 
| of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


* Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plooghs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
jthe inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
pecin with Mr. Howanp’s.” 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
|plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseveu 
land one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of leam! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 


| 


| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 


| The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
| $10 50, and with cutter i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
| extra. 


| The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 


the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





April 20 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
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Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The-rollers can be attach- 
led to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





SEED BEANS, 


The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure, 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 62 North Market st. Bosten 

Oct. 12. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS, 


- 


A Puzzie.—There is a story that a ship’s crew 
of 30, half whites and half blacks, were short of} 


provisions, and it became necessary that half of | 


them should be thrown overboard. It was agreed 
that they should be placed in aring on deck, by 
the captain, and that as he counted round and round, 
every tenth man should be thrown over, until the 
crew should be reduced one half. He so placed 
them that all the blacks were taken. What was 
the order of arrangement? Can you so place them ? 
There is a sort of rhyme that used to be our rule 
for this, which runs thus: 

Two before One, 

"Three before Five, 

Here two, there two, 

Save Four alive ; 

Here one, there one, 

Three that are cast, 

Now one, twice two, 

Whip Jack at last. 





Charade,—Any one fond of the fun may unriddle 
this—that is, if they can. Our‘ P, D.” says it’s 
a hard’un, and he has “ given up.” 

My first is over many a city door, 

Sometimes but one, but always half of four ; 
My second 's a retir'd and solitary thing, 
That runs as morn or midnight bell doth ring ; 
My third is heard amid the battle’s roar— 
My whole 's a thing for you to bother o’er.. 

Pretty Good.—Sambo was a slave to a master 
who was constitutionally addicted to lying. Sam 
bo, being strongly devoted to his master, had by 
-dint of long practice, become an adept in giving 
plausibility to his master’s stories. 

One day, when the master was entertaining his 
guests in his customary manner, among other mar- 
vellous facts, he related an incident which took 
place in one of his hunting excursions. 

“J fired at a buck,” said he, “at a hundred yards 
distance, and the bal! passed through his left hind 
fuot, and through his head just back of his ear!” 

This evidently producing some little doubt in 
the minds of his guests, he called upon Sambo to 
corroborate him. 

“ Yes, massa,” says the almost confounded slave, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “me see de ball hit 
’im. Jos as massa lif up de gun to he eye, de 
buck lifup his hind foot to ’eratch ’im ear, and 
massa’s hall went clear frough *im foot an’ head at 

same time.” 

The guests were perfectly satisfied with Sambo’s 
explanation, and swallowed the whole without fur- 
ther hesitation; but when the guests were gone, 
Sambo ventured upon his master’s good humor so 
far as to remonstrate with him against his calling 
upon him (Sambo) to clinch such confounded lies. 

“ For conscience sake, massa,” said the negro, 
“when you tell a nudder such a big lie, don’t put 
’um so fur apart; me had plaguy hard work for get 
um togedder.”—Selected. 





An Illinois Court Scene.—We sometimes get 
rich jokes from Illinois, and the latest is the fol- 
lowing. Itis a good bit of drollery, quite original, 


we believe, and we must put it on file among the 
funny things of the day, 

A constable who had lately been inducted into 
office, was in attendance on the court, and was or- 
dered by the Judge to cal] John Bell and Elizabeth 
Bell. He immediately began at the top of his 
lungs— 





———d 


“John Bell and Elizabeth Bell!” 

“One ata time,” said the Judge. 

‘One at a time—one at a time—one AT A 
TIME,” shouted the constable. 

“Now you ’ve done it,” exclaimed the Judge, 


out of patience. 


“Now you’ve done it—now you've done tt— 
NOW You ’vE poNE IT!” yelled the constable. 

There was no standing this; the court, bar and 
bystanders broke into a hearty laugh, to the perfect 
surprise and dismay of the astonished constable.— 


™. 0. P ic. 





Anecdote of Burns.—Than Burns, perhaps, no 
man more severely inflicted the castigation of re- 
proof. The following anecdote will illustrate this 
fact. The conversation one night at the King’s 
Arms Inn, Dumfries, turning on the death of a 
tuwnsman, whose funeral was to take place on the 
following day, s* By the by,” said one of the com- 
pany, addressing himself to Burns, ‘I wish you 
would Jend me your black coat for the occasion, 
my own being rather outof repair “Having my- 
self to attend the same funeral,” answered Burns, 
“I cannot spare my sables; but I can recommend 
a most excellent substitute: throw your character 
over your shoulders—that wil] be the blackest coat 
you ever wore in your lifetime !”— Selected. 





Candid.—A bil! was once before the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica, for regulating wharfingers. 
Mr Paul Phipps, a distinguished member, rose to 


advocate it. ‘“ Mr Speaker,” said he, “I very much 
approve the bill. The wharfingers are a set of 
knaves. I was one myself for ten years.” 





Strict Construction.—* John,” said a gentleman 
to his servant, “Iam going to church, and if it 
should rain at the time meeting is out, I wish you 
to bring me an umbrella ; but you need not come 
unless it rains down straight.” The gentleman 
went: it did rain; but, according to John’s con- 
struction of his orders, it was not necessary, from 
the appearance of the rain, to go with the umbrella. 
While standing at the door, waiting for the rain to 
come down straight, he was not a little surprised to 
see his master approaching the house with drenched 
garments, and a look of implacable anger. ‘ John! 
John!” said the good man, “why didn’t you bring 
the umbrella?” “ Because, sir,” replied John, « it 
rained slanting.” — Selected. 





Hard upon Him.—A gentleman remarkable for 
having a great deal of Jead in his forehead, called 
one morning on a counsellor, who asked what news 
was stirring. Nothing extraordinary,” said the 
other; “ my head is confoundedly out of order this 
morning. ‘ That is extraordinary news, indeed,” 
says the counsellor. “What! an extraordinary 
thing for a man to have the headache?” « No, sir, 
I do not say that; but for so simple a machine to 
be out of order is extraordinary indeed !”—Selected. 





A tradesman pressing a gentleman very hard for 
payment of his bill, the latter said, ‘‘ You need not 
be in so great a hurry: [ am not going to run 
away.” ‘ [do not imagine you are,*sir,” returned 
the tradesman, ** but Jam.” 





“ Does Mrs Swipes enjoy good health?” “ Yes, 
ma’am—and did you ever know one who did not ?” 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street 
would inform their customers and the public generally thas 
they have on hand the most extensive assortinent of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found m the United 


States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast} 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. 
fron Ploughs. 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do, do. 100 “* Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 ‘ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ — do. do. 200 “ Common dv. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 ‘* Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do, 100 Draft do 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on gollers. 
3000 ‘* Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Map- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricu)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not befue 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power a 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufliciem 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by borse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whieh they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines m general use to get out of order. 





TYE UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of seeuring cattle te the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mede 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughiog. 

200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 50 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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